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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

admirably statuesque niches to right and left, was soothing 
and beautiful ; but its mood, so much lighter than the main 
tragedy, made one almost wish that the actors would follow 
the mandates of modern higher criticism, which ascribes the 
final chapter of Job to a later and cheaper poet and thereby 
decrees its omission. 

From the ever-shifting, ever-glittering kaleidoscope of the 
brilliant ultra-modern metropolis, these few patterns of 
many-colored life are offered as a whispered hint, a casual 
suggestion. H. M. 

THE UKRAINE AND ITS SONG 

In looking upon the plight of the new-old republic of 
Ukraina — (for, centuries ago, it was a republic; always, even 
when but a name, it meant heart-home to men who loved a 
good fight and freedom) — one thinks of the powerful lines 
of the national folk-poet Shevchenko, in the days of his serf- 
dom addressed to the Ukraine : 

No father to his son shall say: 

"Kneel down and fold your hands and pray — 

He died for our Ukraina." 

I care no longer if the child 

Shall pray for me, or pass me by. 

One only thing I cannot bear: 

To know my land, that was beguiled 

Into a death-trap with a lie, 

Trampled and ruined and denied. 

Ah, but I care, dear God; I care ! 

His "death-trap" refers to a treaty made with Muscovy. 

Many have thought that the Ukraine betrayed her allies in 

191 7, but not those who have made the closest study of her 
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The Ukraine and Its Song 

problem, her situation and history. She had no love for 

Russia, which had banned her own tongue and oppressed her 

own people; she owed no allegiance to Austria, which yet 

held within her confines the Ruthenians, the Hutzuls of the 

Carpathians, the Bukovinians and Galicians. In her dream, 

the "giant enslaved" was to drop his shackles, and the world 

was to know the Ukraina of song and story as an entity and 

not as a "forgotten kingdom." 

It is hard to discuss what Kolessa calls "the national 

Bible" or store-house of folk-song, without stopping for many 

explanations ; for until recently the Ukraine was only a name 

written on the hearts of thirty-five millions of people; the 

French literateurs being about the only ones interested in her 

artistic expression, if we except clever German and Austrian 

propagandists. "What blood is to the body their language 

is to the Southern or Little Russian, the Bukovinian, Hutzul, 

the Ruthenian of Galicia. . . . What will prevent the Ru- 

thenian of the Dniester from speaking the same language as 

his brother of the Dnieper?" asked Kolessa in 1905. 

One may not plow the depths of the sea; 

One cannot bind the live spirit of the living word. 

"How proud should the Ukrainian race not be of this 

rich treasure of song !" he cries. Bodenstedt, who translated 

the Ruthenian folk-songs into German, calls its medium the 

most melodious of all Slav languages. And the Serbian 

Lukshich says : "It approaches Great Russian the most nearly, 

but is easily understood by all other Slavs. It is recognized 

as the most harmonious and most easily learned of these; 

it is specially well adapted to music and song." The melody 
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is an inseparable part. If among a thousand airs a Ruthenian 
can recognize his own, it contains something that others have 
not. These folk melodies were known centuries back, long 
before the present Western-European music was composed. 
Kolessa says also that it differs from Eastern-European song 
both in structure and rhythm, that many of the songs had 
their origin in those of ancient Greece. The writer of 
The Expedition of Ihor compares a battle-ground to the 
plowed field of death, the Ukrainian heroes to the marriage- 
brokers at a wedding-feast drinking the wine of blood. And 
in another old song a drowning Cossack addresses his horse 
in nationally characteristic fashion. 

It was in the eighteenth century that a learned English- 
man, Macpherson, called the attention of his own people 
to the fascination and educational possibilities of their folk- 
song. After him came the German Herder, and then the 
Slavs. In the first half of the nineteenth century large col- 
lections of Serbian folk-songs appeared, then Bohemian, later 
the Ukrainian. In 1819 Prince Sertelew published a collec- 
tion of Ukrainian historical songs and poems, and he was 
followed by many now well-known collectors such as Dra- 
homanov, Lysenko, Kolessa and Franko. The Ukrainians 
possess the greatest volume of folk-literature, next to the 
Serbians. 

Perhaps readers of Poetry may be especially interested in 
an odd and more modern form of Ukrainian folk-song — The 
Kolomeyka. These bits of impromptu verse mostly consist 
of themes dealing with love or family customs. They differ 
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from others in their shorter form; in fourteen-syllable coup- 
lets they embody a complete thought. This is the latest- 
born of the Ukrainian folk-songs, and is about the only 
branch of the national literature still in process of creation, 
enriched by every generation. In Galicja it has become a 
very popular form, slowly crowding out others. In one vil- 
lage Dr. Ivan Kolessa noted down more than two thousand 
Kolomeyki. In these are embraced the bright and dark sides 
of life, from the most foolish trifles to the most important 
events. A large proportion are conceived in comic vein : 

Oh, no more I'll stay unwedded, weary of my life! 
Oi, I have a silver coin — I will take a wife! 

There is a certain technique, an art which is very satisfy- 
ing, in some of the best of the Kolomeyki. The first line 
gives a picture of nature, the second portrays the state of the 
individual soul. 

Oi, the blooming deep-blue blossoms so blue they, all blue they — 
There is no one I am loving, save that Vasylenko! 

There is a close analogy between these two lines. As the 
Vasiliki bloom blue, so in her heart grows the love for her 
sweetheart. The sweet basil is here chosen — it is often 
planted by a maiden to ensure a lover's coming. 

As the Cuckoo mournfully calls at the cross-roads, so the 

maiden yearns for her lost lover: 

Oi, Zazula it was cooing where the cross-roads met: 
Me thou hast forgot, my lover — thee I cannot forget! 

And, to give other examples: 

Oi, I may not shut the gates that bar the grove so high! 
Him I loved well, him I'm loving till the day I die. 
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By the mill there stands an ash-tree, mill turned by the wind: 
You've clung to me, my own dear one, around my heart you've 
twined. 

By the mill there grows an ash-tree — the maple bows — 't will break : 
If I can't have the one I love now, no other love I'll take. 

(The Maple bending down is a symbol of a Cossack suffer- 
ing or dying.) 

In some more ambitious verses a close parallel and antithe- 
sis is carried out: 

Every green leaf, from tree falling, rots — lo, it is gone ! 
Every young unfaithful lover, when he f alls — lives on ! 

First and foremost the Kolomeyka is a dance song. In it 
the dancer after each turn sings a couplet; in some parts of 
Galicia and Bukovina youths and sometimes women also sing 
the couplets in the swift reversals of the dance, and in most 
cases these are composed on the spur of the moment. It 
should be remarked that the Lowland Kolomeyka is more 
lively and boisterous than in the Carpathians, where it is 
monotonous and slow. In some countries it is not sung 
unless the dance is in progress, while in others the people 
sing it in the fields and pastures. 

Maidens and shepherds are the chief composers of the 
songs — Corydon and Phyllis singing their catches and roun- 
delays. When a youth is jealous the "blizzardy" refrain 
will serve his turn: 

Go not where I'm bound for now, a-wooing my sweet maid ! 
Else in cedar coffin thou surely shalt be laid. 

Florence Randal Livesay 
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